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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr. ,  Secretary 

TUESDAY,  MAY  27  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  annals  of 
wildlife  conservation  in 
Louisiana.  On  that  day,  the 
Louisiana  House  of  Represen- 
tatives approved  three  bills 
that  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
of  our  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation efforts. 

The  three  bills  comprise  a  re- 
structuring and  reassessment 
of  fees  for  all  hunting  and  rec- 
reational and  commercial  fish- 
ing licenses.  The  bills  will 
accomplish  four  immensely 
important  things.  First,  they 
greatly  simplify  the  current 
maze  of  commercial  fishing  li- 
censes and  at  the  same  time 
draw  a  clearer  distinction  be- 
tween commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishermen. 

Secondly,  they  will  provide  a 
stable,  yet  fair  and  equitable 
source  of  funding  to  finance 
future  conservation  efforts. 
All  monies  collected  will  go 
into  the  Conservation  Fund 
from  which  the  operating 


budget  of  this  department  is 
appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  will  free  the  man- 
agement of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  this  state  from  the 
spectre  of  bondage  to  oil  and 
gas  prices. 

Thirdly,  through  a  provision 
that  requires  previously  ex- 
empt pole  and  line  fishermen 
to  purchase  a  license,  they  will 
more  equitably  distribute  the 
costs  of  managing  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  among  all 
users  of  that  resource.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  return  to 
the  state  upwards  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  paid  by  Louisiana 
sportsmen  in  the  form  of  ex- 
cise taxes  on  fishing  equip- 
ment that  has  for  a  long  time 
gone  to  finance  fishing  en- 
hancement programs  in  other 
states. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
the  three  bills  will  allow  the 
sportsmen  of  this  state  to 
truthfully  brag  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  foot  the  bill  for 
conservation. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  by  liter- 
ally thousands  of  sportsmen 
across  the  state  has  gone  into 
the  effort  thus  far.  For  that 
work,  I  thank  you.  But  the  task 
is  far  from  over.  As  of  this 
writing,  the  bills  have  yet  to 
win  approval  of  the  Senate. 
What  is  needed  is  one  more 
big  effort  from  the  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  of  this 
state  to  push  these  measures 
through. 

Take  the  time  today  to  call, 
write  or  better  yet  to  visit  your 
state  senator  and  express  your 
support  of  House  Bills  1360, 
1361  and  2009. 

With  your  active  support 
now,  I  think  we  can  succeed. 
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Bald  eagles,  which  fnate  for  life 
and  mutually  participate  in  all 
phases  of  nesting,  begin  the 
reproductive  cycle  by  refurbishing 
their  massive  nest,  atop  usually 
the  tallest  cypress  in  the  swamp. 

As  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  of  Our 
American  heritage,  the  bald 
eagle  needs  no  introduction. 
Over  200  years  ago  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  our  Great  Seal 
with  the  bald  eagle  as  our  national 
bird.  A  captivating  sight  in  flight, 
this  nearly  largest  of  raptors  (birds  of 
prey)  with  an  incredible  wingspan 
rules  the  skv  in  its  remote  wilderness 
home.  An  image  of  strength  and 
independence,  it  aptly  portrays 
freedom,  the  quality  most  cherished 
by  Americans. 

Since  1782,  Americans  have  grown 
up  with  the  image  of  the  bald  eagle. 
We've  seen  it  perched  atop  flagpoles, 
embossed  on  currency,  printed  on 
the  cover  of  history  books,  and 
on  display  in  libraries,  post  offices 
and  federal  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
featured  on  patriotic  posters,  worn 
on  patches  by  scouts,  armed  services 
officers,  Olympic  athletes  and 
astronauts. 

As  familiar  as  we  are  with  the 
image  of  our  national  bird,  we  are 
probably  that  unfamiliar  with  the 
story  behind  the  symbol.  Many  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  its  range 
is  all  of  North  America.  And,  on  the 
flip  side  of  that  coin,  it  is  the  only 
eagle  species  rcstrictcii  to  this  conti- 
nent, its  scientific  name  Hiilincctu^ 
leucoceplmhis  means  white-headed  sea 
eagle.  An  apt  designation,  for  the 
adult  has  a  completely  white  head 
and  tail  and  the  bald  eagle  is  a 
species  of  fishers.  Always  residing 
near  water,  they  swoop  down  and 
with  strong  talons  snatch  up  their 
daily  take.  The  common  name — 
bald — was  assigned  this  creature 
because  at  one  time  bald  was  synony- 
mous with  white. 

Though  we  have  a  strong  senti- 
mental association  with  the  bald 
eagle,  few  may  know  the  plight  of 
our  chosen  bird.  For  decades,  it  was 
slowly  declining.  Water  pollution, 
loss  of  habitat  and  human  intrusion 


were  threatening  its  survival  and 
in  the  lower  48  states  the  national 
bird  was  added  to  the  endangered 
species  list. 

As  mandated  by  protective  legisla- 
tion in  the  1970s,  eagle  recovery 
teams  were  formed  to  draw  up 
recovery  plans,  long  term  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  restoration  of  the 
bald  eagle  specific  to  five  major  eagle 
habitats  in  the  country.  This  protec- 
tive legislation,  more  substantial  than 
earlier  regulations,  also  prohibited 
any  federal  program  from  jeopardiz- 
ing recovery  efforts  of  the  bald  eagle. 
And  it  set  up  se\'ere  fines,  imprison- 
ment or  both  to  keep  the  giant  bird 


safe  from  any  interference  by  individ- 
ual or  commercial  ventures. 

The  eagle's  decline  was  due  pri- 
marily to  agricultural  runoff  that  was 
contaminating  wetlands.  Bald  eagles 
are  top-chain  predators  which  means 
as  adults  they  have  no  enemies  in 
the  wild  except  other  eagles  compet- 
ing for  territory.  It  also  means  they 
hunt  large  quantities  of  fish  and 
so  are  particularly  susceptible  to  any 
toxins  these  have  ingested.  Before  the 
'70s  when  we  cleaned  up  our  water- 
ways, bald  eagles,  which  essentially 
are  barometers  of  their  environment, 
were  experiencing  dramatically 
decreased  reproduction  success.  In 
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rivers  the  toxins  of  course  infected 
microorganisms  that  were  eaten  by 
fish  which  in  turn  were  scooped 
up  by  eagles.  Pesticides  cause  a 
thinning  of  their  eggshells  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  young. 

This  silent  killer  as  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  by  experts  was  not  the 
only  threat  to  eagles.  Commercial  ef- 
forts by  timber  companies,  oil  and 
gas  corporations  and  developers 
in  the  past  have  leveled  or  so  severely 
disturbed  eagle  habitat,  sometimes 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  bird's 
presence,  that  pairs  of  nesting  eagles 
have  abandoned  nest  trees  and 
incubating  eggs.  Even  aerial  sight- 
seers dipping  down  too  close  to  a 
nest  tree,  on  a  cool  day,  for  instance, 
where  the  parents  are  unaccustomed 
to  such  intrusions,  will  force  a  bird 
off  the  nest  long  enough  for  the  eggs 
to  cool — a  natural  sign  to  brooders 
that  nest  failure  is  imminent. 

In  summary  and  at  the  risk  of 
oversimplifying  matters,  in  the  '70s 
we  amended  our  non-ecological  ways 
and  today  many  species  are  experi- 
encing the  resulting  upswing.  With 
protective  laws  in  place,  clean  water 
legislation  passed,  preservation  of 
wild  areas  in  progress  and  public 
education  programs  on  the  rise,  the 
comeback  of  this  majestic  bird  is 
inching  forward.  Through  the  efforts 
of  many  people  who  care,  the  Na- 


tional Wildlife  Federation  created 
four  refuges  in  more  northerly  parts 
of  the  country  where  eagles  can  j 

winter.  i 

In  Louisiana  over  the  past  decade 
there  has  been  a  very  impressive  rise 
in  the  bald  eagle's  nesting  activity. 
Whereas  in  1974  there  were  only  five 
active  nests  known,  as  of  1985  there 
were  29.  And  eaglets,  or  young, 
which  totaled  in  at  four  then,  last 
year  were  up  to  38  chicks.  This  was 
double  the  young  sighted  just  one 
year  earlier.  More  eagles  nest  in 
Louisiana  than  in  any  other  southern 
state  besides  Florida.  Though  the 
conglomerate  of  reasons  for  the 
restoration  of  this  deserving  animal 
has  already  been  mentioned,  area 
experts  point  to  the  relatively  high 
water  quality  in  Louisiana  as  the 
single  most  important  factor.  The 
most  recent  conference  of  the  South 
eastern  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  heard  supportive 
research  indicating  lower  pollutant 
levels  in  Louisiana  waters  than  in 
many  other  states.  And  U.S.  Fish  anc 
Wildlife  Service  biologists  report 
that  bald  eagle  shells  are  no  longer 
thinning. 

Bald  eagles  in  Louisiana  are  again 
finding  those  conditions  vital  to 
rearing  their  young,  the  most  basic  o 
recovery  tasks.  They  are  nesting  in 
the  southeastern  coastal  cypress 


Wilderness  loving  creatures,  eagles  distance  themselves 
as  best  they  can  from  civilization. 


Eagle  pairs  build  massive  stick  nests  which  in  Louisiana 
they  pad  with  moss  and  shredded  cypress  bark. 
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swamps  where  water  is  plentiful  as  is 
food.  The  parent  eagles  dive  from 
tall  nest  trees  for  their  favorite  fish — 
shad.  Here  they  also  feed  on  water- 
fowl, especially  gallinule  and  coot, 
'and  even  furbearers,  such  as  nutria. 

An  oddity  among  birds,  the  south- 
ern bald  eagle  begins  its  nesting 
cycle  in  the  fall.  The  parents,  which 
mate  for  life  and  return  to  the  same 
nest  vear  after  year,  mutually  partici- 
pate in  all  phases  of  nesting.  Charac- 
1  teristically,  they  rebuild  their  nest  or 
aerie  to  arrive  at  a  tremendous  stick 
bowl.  With  moss  and  shredded 
bald  cypress  bark,  they  lay  a  soft 
lining  inside  the  huge  construction. 
Only  a  downed  tree  or  intrusion 
by  another  animal  will  detour  the 
pair  to  an  alternate  nesting  site. 

The  spectacular  courting  ritual 
viewed  by  very  few  begins  at  2,000  or 
so  feet  in  the  air  where  the  female 
(larger,  as  with  all  birds  of  prev)  and 
male  lock  talons  and  tumble  in  a 
free  fall  or  "cartwheel  display." 

Bald  eagles  usuallv  lay  two  eggs;  in 
Louisiana  they  are  a  dull  white  or 
buff.  Male  and  female  incubate 
in  shifts  with  the  free  bird  feeding 
the  nest  warmer  and  the  male  more 
frequently  taking  the  hunting  role. 
Temperature  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  clutch  and  disturbance  of 
any  kind  which  forces  the  guardians 
away  from  their  keep  coulcl  be  fatal. 


The  parent  birds  then  return  to 
"bury"  the  unborns  under  a  moss 
covering.  A  phenomenon  only  re- 
cently considered  significant  is 
the  southern  bald  eagle's  capacity  for 
a  second  attempt  at  nesting  in  the 
same  season.  In  the  cypress  swamps 
researchers  have  witnessed  many 
such  occurrences. 

After  a  successful  hatch,  the  chicks 
are  nurtured  for  two  or  three  months 
until  growing  flight  feathers.  Unlike 
many  fledglings,  after  their  first  flight 
they  do  return  to  the  nest  for  another 
month  or  so  before  the  family  mi- 
grates north.  Very  few  birds  then  are 
sighted  in  Louisiana  over  the  summer 
months.  The  nearly  all  brown  juve- 
niles very  closely  resemble  golden 
eagles,  though  these  are  extremely 
rare  here  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Somewhat  slow  to  mature,  at  4  or  5 
years  old  thev  acquire  the  full  adult 
plumage  of  a  tt)tally  white  head 
and  tail  and  pair  off. 

There  is  also  the  northern  bald 
eagle  to  be  considered  in  Louisiana 
counts.  It  nests  in  the  spring  up 
north  and  like  the  southern  bird 
spends  its  winters  in  the  south. 
Though  they  are  slightly  larger,  not 
even  a  trained  eve  can  differentiate 
between  these  and  the  residents.  But 
their  distance  from  anv  sign  of  a 
nest  is  telling.  This  northerner  has 
been  visiting  in  increased  numbers. 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  biologists  are  concerned 
for  the  bald  eagle  and  have  taken  a 
particular  interest  in  its  nesting 
success.  Fur  and  Refuge  Division's 
Dave  Richard  has  worked  closely 
with  the  long  time,  ardent  conserva- 
tionist Wayne  Dubuc,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  Eagle  Recovery 
Team.  They  are  optimistic  about  the 
eagle's  future  in  Louisiana.  A  native 
Louisianan,  living  in  the  most  heavily 
nested  parish  in  the  state,  Dubuc 
says  about  the  eagle  research,  "This 
is  my  home.  If  it's  here,  we  want  to 
protect  it.  We  are  carrying  on  a 
tradition  of  'use  but  don't  abuse'  and 
protecting  a  natural  heritage  that 
was  meant  to  be  shared  with  everyone.' 

The  department  puts  into  action 
the  "Management  Guidelines"  of  the 
Rccoi'cry  Plan:  Soiithcastcni  States  Bald 
Ea^^lc  and  contributes  to  the  periodic 
revisions  of  these  guidelines  which 
protect  the  bird  which  is  so  important 
to  us  historically.  As  the  program 
continues  to  be  refined  the  chances 
are  heightened  for  future  Americans 
to  actually  view  their  wilderness 
loving  mascot. 

We  can  contribute  to  this  delicate 
task  of  preservation  by  respecting 
our  national  bird's  privacy  to  the 
utmost.  Only  with  undisturbed  nest 
areas  can  bald  eagles  survive  and 
rear  their  young.  It's  imperative  that 
we  continue  to  support  programs 
that  conserve  our  coastal  wetlands 
and  hardwood  bottomlands.  Cele- 
brate National  Bald  Eagle  Day,  June 
20  (the  day  in  1782  that  our  founders 
selected  the  powerful  bird  for  the 
nation's  emblem)  by  making  a  com- 
mitment to  yourself  to  get  informed 
about  conservation  issues  that  impact 
the  eagle's  survival. 


An  oddity  among  birds,  eagles  mate  for  life. 


These  photographs  were  taken  for 
instnietional  purposes  by  n 
researeher  loorkiug  with  the  Fish 
ami  Wildlife  Scrviee.  The  special 
permit  issued  him  restricts  his 
obsLTvatioii  time  to  periods  'when 
eagles  will  be  the  least  disturbed. 

There  are  severe  fines,  imprison- 
ment or  both  as  mandated  In/ 
federal  and  state  laws  for  Iwrassing 
eagles. 
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By  Fish  Division  Staff 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  habitat  and  fertility  of 
the  ivatershed  are  the  key  to  good  fish  populations 
and  high  annual  fish  production. 

WHEN  FISHERMEN  THINK  OF  black  bass  manage- 
ment, they  usually  consider  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  affect  the  taking  of  bass. 
Length  limits,  creel  limits,  seasons  and  license  require- 
ments are  the  ones  usually  considered.  Another  com- 
mon consideration  that  seems  to  be  prevalent  among  all 
fishermen  is  the  stocking  of  additional  bass  fingerlings 
into  the  state's  lakes,  streams  and  rivers.  Seldom  are 
such  things  as  predator-prey  balance,  recruitment 
(spawning  success  and  survival  of  young),  aquatic 
vegetation  control,  water  level  fluctuation,  gene  pool 
alteration,  stream  preservation,  habitat  protection  and 
pollution  abatement  given  much  thought. 

In  recent  years  such  terms  as  restrictive  creel  limits 
and  length  limits  have  surfaced  among  the  bass  fishing 
fraternity  as  "new"  approaches  to  fish  management. 
These  restrictive  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the 
taking  of  bass  are  certainly  not  new  to  Louisiana.  The 
1946  Louisiana  fishing  license  lists  the  daily  black  bass 
creel  limit  at  15,  minimum  size  limit  of  10  inches  or  more 
and  a  spring  closed  season.  When  closed  seasons  were 
removed  in  1947  and  size  limits  were  removed  in  1955, 
many  critics  predicted  destruction  of  the  bass  fisheries  in 
Louisiana  public  waters.  After  31  years,  they  are  still 
waiting  for  this  to  happen. 

Louisiana  is  blessed  with  2,400,000  acres  of  water  that 
support  bass  habitat.  This  averages  out  to  over  4.2 
acres  of  bass  waters  to  each  licensed  Louisiana  fisher- 
man, the  largest  ratio  of  bass  habitat  per  angler  in 
the  nation.  Florida  is  a  distant  second  with  1.6  acres  per 
fisherman  and  the  national  average  is  only  V4  acre  per 
angler.  Louisiana's  bass  waters  consist  of  a  great  diver- 
sity of  habitats  including  extensive  marshlands,  major 
river  systems  and  their  associated  backwaters,  oxbow 
lakes  and  other  natural  lakes,  small  streams,  and  man- 
made  impoundments.  This  is  unlike  most  other  states' 
bass  habitat  which  consists  primarily  of  man-made 
impoundments  with  many  of  these  impoundments 
being  small  state  owned  lakes  less  than  500  acres  in  size. 
Nowhere  in  the  contiguous  United  States  is  there  to  be 
found  a  greater  acreage  and  diversity  of  bass  habitat 
than  that  which  exists  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  habitat  and  fertility  of 
the  watershed  are  the  key  to  good  fish  populations  and 
high  annual  fish  production.  Preservation  of  this  habitat 
is  of  utmost  importance  for  the  continued  production  of 
fish.  With  unaltered  natural  water  fluctuation, 
backwater  areas  are  capable  of  producing  300  to  600 
pounds  of  sportfish  per  acre.  Today,  with  water  fluctua- 
tion patterns  altered  by  man,  these  areas  now  only 
support  100-150  pounds  of  sportfish  per  acre.  The  Larto- 
Saline  backwater  complex  in  LaSalle  Parish  and  the 
Spring  Bayou  complex  in  Avoyelles  Parish,  are  good 
examples  c^f  where  such  declines  have  been  docu- 


mented. Other  examples  of  man-induced  fish  habitat 
alterations  include:  degradation  or  destruction  of  fish 
spawning  and  nursery  habitat  through  clearing  of 
seasonally  flooded  bottomland  hardwood  forest;  drain- 
age and  channelization  of  streams;  and  increase  in  soil 
erosion  and  sediment-laden  runoff  entering  the  lakes 
causing  turbidity  and  deposition  of  harmful  silts  on  lake 
bottoms.  Man's  agricultural  practices  have  led  to  accu- 
mulations of  pesticides  in  several  northwestern  Louisi- 
ana oxbow  lakes  adjacent  to  agricultural  cropland.  High 
pesticide  levels  in  some  lakes  have  affected  the  ability 
of  these  waters  to  produce  good  bass  populations. 
Fisheries  workers  of  the  state  Department  of  Wildlife 
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and  Fisheries  have  assisted  other  scientists  in  determin- 
ing the  source  and  residual  effects  of  DDT  and  toxa- 
phene  entering  Lake  Bruin  and  Lake  Providence. 
Fortunatelv,  federal  and  state  regulations  of  the  1970's 
now  restrict  introduction  of  these  pesticides  into  these 
lakes,  but  the  influence  of  these  accumulated  chemical 
residues  will  affect  the  abilitv  of  these  waters  to  produce 
good  bass  fishing  for  man\'  years.  The  most  effective 
method  of  managing  bass  populations  in  Louisiana's 
diverse  habitats  is  actually  protecting  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  these  waters. 

Although  accused  many  times  to  the  contrary,  the 
majority  of  the  department's  recreational  fisheries  work 


is  now  and  has  been  directed  toward  the  black  bass. 
Some  of  our  work  may  not  appear  to  the  fisherman  to  be 
black  bass  related  per  se,  but  in  an  indirect  way  it  is 
exactly  such.  Early  fishery  research  in  Louisiana  con- 
sisted primarily  of  survey  studies  designed  to  determine 
both  the  carrying  capacity  of  our  diverse  waters  and 
the  major  factors  influencing  fish  production.  Ongoing 
studies  are  designed  to  identify  problem  areas  and 
implement  appropriate  management  measures. 

The  Fish  Division  has  one  of  the  most  active  fish 
population  sampling  programs  in  the  Southeast,  sam- 
pling 25-30  lakes  annually.  Standing  crop  of  fish  is 
determined  by  use  of  rotenone  and  block-off  net.  Data 
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collected  are  analyzed  according  to  available  size  fish 
(catchable),  intermediate  size  (recruitment)  and  finger- 
lings  (reproductive  success).  After  carefully  studying 
these  data  each  year  the  district  fisheries  biologist 
develops  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sport  fisheries  in  those  u^aters  within  the  district. 
This  task  is  made  easier  for  the  biologist  because  he  can 
compare  population  data  of  the  current  year  to  a  data 
base  that  is  on  computer  file  dating  as  far  back  as  1965. 
Many  of  the  lakes  on  which  recommendations  are  given 
have  data  bases  of  over  10-15  years  of  continuous  annual 
fish  population  composition  data.  Recommendations 
which  the  biologists  propose  include  such  management 
practices  as  drawdown,  introduction  of  large  predators, 
aquatic  vegetation  control,  pollution  abatement,  supple- 
mental stockings,  partial  shad  kills,  etc. 

A  management  practice  that  has  been  utilized  exten- 
sively in  Louisiana  impoundments  for  improvement  of 
the  fish  population  structure  and  aquatic  vegetation 
control  is  water  level  drawdown.  Although  at  times  a 
highly  controversial  practice,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  economically  feasible  management 
practices  that  can  be  administered  in  some  situations. 
Through  the  years  about  35  lakes  have  been  subjected  to 
this  type  management,  with  about  5-7  lakes  being 
managed  through  drawdowns  annually.  Drawdown 
management  of  a  lake  improves  the  lake  in  three  ways: 
1)  controls  aquatic  weeds;  2)  improves  gamefish  popula- 
tions; and  3)  redistributes  nutrients  from  soil  into 
water.  During  drawdowns,  sport  fishermen  have  had 
excellent  success  catching  fish,  especially  largemouth 
bass.  The  increased  foraging  by  bass  during  drawdown 
increases  their  growth  and  body  condition,  with  an 
increase  in  bass  spawning  success  the  following  season. 

A  second  commonly  used  management  practice 
involved  stocking  large  predators  (striped  bass,  hybrid 
striped  bass)  to  control  excessive  shad  populations. 
Striped  bass  were  introduced  into  the  state  beginning  in 
1965.  The  main  reason  for  stocking  striped  bass  was  to 
introduce  a  large  pelagic  predatory  fish  as  a  biological 
control  on  gizzard  shad.  The  striped  bass  occupied  a 
habitat  different  from  largemouth  bass  and  does  not 
directly  compete  with  largemouth  bass.  Louisiana  has 
used  this  fish  or  its  hybrid  extensively  as  a  biological 
management  tool,  having  stocked  30  lakes  throughout 
the  state.  A  few  years  ago,  fishermen  began  to  complain 
the  striped  bass  were  eating  largemouth  bass.  Stomach 
contents  of  911  striped  bass  and  2,200  hybrid  striped 
bass  were  examined  for  foods  eaten  and  the  data 
showed  the  fish  ate  approximately  80%  shad  except  in 
Toledo  Bend  where  the  fish  shifted  to  small  bream  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer,  consuming  58%  bream 
less  than  5  inches  total  length.  During  periods  of  the 
year  they  ate  shad  at  the  80%  level.  The  food  habits  data 
for  the  striped  bass  and  hybrid  striped  bass  proves 
both  fish  eat  shad  predominantly  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
small  size  bream.  The  department  will  continue  use  of 
this  effective  predator  as  a  biological  management 
tool  for  control  of  gizzard  shad,  with  direct/indirect 
benefits  occurring  to  largemouth  bass  populations. 

Louisiana  recently  initiated  an  aggressive  program  of 


stocking  Florida  strain  largemouth  bass.  The  lake 
management  basis  for  introducing  the  Florida  strain  into 
the  existing  native  largemouth  bass  population  gene 
pool  was  to  improve  the  overall  size  of  individual  fish. 
Table  1  lists  lakes  and  streams  stocked  since  1981.  Caney 
Lake,  a  newly  constructed  5,000  acre  lake  in  Jackson 
Parish,  was  stocked  with  Florida  bass  only,  rather  than 
native  largemouth,  in  the  spring  of  1986. 

Netting  studies  conducted  in  impoundments  by  the 
department,  have  resulted  in  the  prohibition  of  using 
particular  type  nets  (gill  and  trammel  nets)  in  certain 
lakes.  The  studies  revealed  that  significant  numbers  of 
gamefish  were  captured  in  gill  and  trammel  nets  having 
the  minimum  legal  mesh  size;  and  that  the  ratio  of 
gamefish  to  rough  or  commercial  species  was  often 
greater,  especially  in  impoundments  where  commercial 
species  were  low  in  numbers  and  could  not  support  a 
viable  commercial  fisheries.  Such  impoundments  where 
gill  and  trammel  nets  are  now  prohibited  include  Toledo 
Bend,  Claiborne  Lake,  Caddo  Lake,  Lake  Bistineau, 
Bundicks  Lake,  Nantachie  Lake,  Vernon  Lake,  Anacoco 
Lake,  and  Lake  D'Arbonne. 

As  a  followup  to  the  effects  of  the  netting  closure  that 
occurred  in  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  on  October  20,  1981, 
gill  nets  having  the  minimum  legal  mesh  size  of  3"  were 
fished  in  Toledo  Bend  for  a  period  of  110  days  from 
November,  1985,  to  February,  1986.  A  total  of  110  large- 
mouth bass  weighing  543.8  lbs.  was  captured,  averaging 
4.94  lbs.  These  data  certainly  suggest  that  the  netting 
closure  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  largemouth 
bass  population. 

Although  unfamiliar  to  many  people,  Louisiana  has 
many  miles  of  streams  supporting  spotted  and  large- 
mouth bass  populations  that  furnish  a  considerable 
number  of  man-days  of  high  quality  recreation.  The 
principle  tool  available  for  the  management  of  these 
stream  fisheries  is  protecting  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
streams.  In  1970  the  department,  along  with  public 
and  private  conservation  groups,  worked  with  the 
Legislature  for  passage  of  the  state's  Natural  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  This  program  became  fully  active  in  1973 
with  the  implementation  of  its  administrative  guidelines 
and  procedures.  Today,  Louisiana  has  the  second 
largest  scenic  streams  system  in  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  streams  and  miles  of  streams  in  the  system. 
A  total  of  49  streams  within  the  state  have  all  or  portions 
listed  as  "scenic." 

Louisiana  currently  has  no  length  limit  regulations  on 
bass  but,  as  mentioned  earlier,  during  the  late  '40s  and 
early  '50s  minimum  length  limits  were  in  effect.  The 
original  intention  of  minimum  length  limits  was  to 
postpone  harvest  of  bass  until  after  the  fish  had  reached 
maturity  and  spawned  at  least  once.  Most  minimum 
length  limits  during  this  period  were  at  or  near  10 
inches.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  result  in  more 
young  being  produced  and,  ultimately,  in  increased 
numbers  of  catchable  sized  fish.  However,  it  was  soon 
learned  that  few  spawning  sized  fish  are  actually  re- 
quired to  produce  adequate  numbers  of  young.  Large- 
mouth bass  populations  protected  with  length  limits  did 
not  produce  any  more  young  than  they  did  prior  to 
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length-limit  implementation  and  by  the  late  '50s  most 
conservation  agencies  had  abandoned  minimum  length 

for  bass. 

In  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s  the  concept  of  minimum 
length  limits  for  bass  was  revived,  but  this  time  for 
different  reasons.  New  advocates  of  minimum  length 
limits  claimed  that  the  benefits  were  improvements 
in  adult  bass  population  size  structure  (sizes  of  fish 
present)  primarily  in  the  interest  of  bass  fishing  quality. 
During  this  period  minimum  length  limits  of  anywhere 
from  12  to  14  inches  were  commonly  imposed.  Again, 
however,  results  from  minimum  length  limits  were 
often  disappointing.  Overprotection  of  small  adult  fish 
usually  resulted  in  reduced  growth  rates  because  of 
increased  competition  for  food  among  individuals  and 
an  accumulation  of  fish  below  the  minimum  size. 
Few  fish  lived  to  exceed  the  legal  length  because  they 
died  of  natural  causes  first.  Anglers  caught  more  fish 
(often  catching  the  same  fish  several  times)  than  they 
did  without  length  limits,  but  nearly  everything  caught 
had  to  be  released.  This  led  to  dissatisfaction  among 
fishermen  and  frustration  among  fishery  biologists. 

The  most  recent  school  of  thought  regarding  bass 
length  limits  was  developed  by  Dr.  Richard  Anderson 
for  use  on  small  man-made  lakes  and  involved  what 
is  know  as  "slot  limits."  Slot  limits  function  by  protect- 
ing bass  within  a  particular  length  range.  For  example,  a 
12  to  15  inch  slot  limit  would  require  that  all  bass 
caught  which  were  between  12  and  15  inches  long  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  water.  Slot  limits  are  intended 
to  accomplish  three  things:  (1)  allow  harvest  of  surplus 
bass  shorter  than  the  protected  length  and  consequently 
preventing  the  growth  problems  inherent  with  mini- 
mum length  limits;  (2)  protect  the  bass  within  the  slot 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  "balance  between  the  preda- 
tor and  prey  populations";  and  (3)  increase  the 
harvest  of  quality  fish  (fish  larger  than  the  slot)  made 
possible  by  protecting  fish  within  the  slot. 

Bass  length  limits  have  been  effective  in  improving 
angler  success  (catch  rate)  in  some  situations,  but  they 
are  not  applicable  to  all  water  bodies.  States  where 
length  limit  regulations  were  liberally  applied  a  few 
years  ago  are  experiencing  mixed  results:  noticeable 
improvement  in  some  cases  but  complete  failure  in 
others.  The  mixed  results  are  due  to  each  water  body's 
unique  fish  population  which  continually  changes  in 
response  to  fishing  mortality,  water  level  fluctuation, 
and  other  factors.  The  basic  misconception  concerning 
length  limits  is  that  anglers  are  harvesting  too  many 
bass  below  a  certain  size,  and  bv  protecting  these  fish, 
more  larger  bass  will  become  available. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effects  of  length  limit 
regulations  and  whether  such  a  regulation  will  succeed 
or  fail,  three  important  factors  which  govern  the  sizes 
and  numbers  of  bass  in  a  water  body  must  be  known. 
These  are:  (1)  recruitment,  or  the  number  of  bass 
spawned  that  survive  at  least  one  year,  (2)  growth,  or 
the  increase  in  length  or  weight  of  a  fish  during  a  given 
year,  and  (3)  mortality,  or  the  number  of  fish  which 
die  during  a  given  year.  All  three  of  these  factors  are 
rates  which  are  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  environ- 
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Louisiana  is  blessed  with  2,400,000  acres  of  bass 
waters,  much  of  which  is  stocked  by  the  department. 


The  goal  of  black  bass  management  is  to  improve  bass 
fishing  in  Louisiana. 
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Monroe  Fish  Hatchery,  along  with  two  other  state 
facilities,  produces  fingerlings  to  stock  in  waterways 
statewide. 


Standing  crop  of  fish  is  determined  by  use  of  rotenone 
and  block-off  net. 


mental  factors  and  are  changing  from  year  to  year. 
Mortality  is  composed  of  both  natural  mortality  and 
angler  harvest  and  length  limits  affect  mortality  directly 
by  decreasing  angler  harvest.  Growth  is  indirectly 
affected  by  increasing  bass  numbers  within  the  pro- 
tected sizes  which  in  turn  increases  competition  for 
food.  Recruitment  is  determined  by  factors  other  than 
the  number  of  adult  bass  (i.e.  spawning  habitat,  water 
levels).  Water  bodies  best  suited  for  size  limits  experi- 
ence heavy  bass  harvest,  rapid  bass  growth,  and  poor  to 
moderate  recruitment.  Although  bass  in  Louisiana  do 
exhibit  rapid  growth  rates,  the  other  two  conditions 
generally  do  not  occur  in  most  of  Louisiana's  waters. 

Another  important  consideration  when  deciding 
whether  to  impose  length  limits  involves  an  important 
tradeoff  between  the  opportunity  to  harvest  (keeping)  a 
fish  versus  the  opportunity  to  catch  a  fish.  This  decision 
is  based  on  what  anglers  want  and  the  goals  of  fish 
managers.  If  the  goal  of  management  is  to  increase 
harvest,  then  length  limit  regulations  generally  have  no 
real  useful  purpose,-  however,  if  the  goal  of  management 
is  to  increase  catch,  then  length  limits  may  be  a  viable 
management  alternative  in  some  situations.  Presently 
the  department  is  surveying  registered  boat  owners 
to  determine  the  attitudes  of  Louisiana  fishermen 
towards  length  limits  and  harvest  versus  catch  manage- 
ment goals. 

The  department  has  collected  extensive  bass  length 
data  from  Toledo  Bend  since  1976.  Table  2  lists  recently 
collected  data.  Impose  your  desired  minimum  length 
limit  or  slot  limit,  then  examine  these  data  to  see  how 
many  bass  you  would  be  able  to  keep,  and  think  again 
about  the  tradeoff  between  the  opportunity  to  harvest  a 
fish  versus  the  opportunity  to  catch  a  fish. 

Advocates  of  length  limit  regulations  also  tend  to 
promote  reduced  creel  limits.  Based  on  data  assembled 
by  the  department,  we  could  reduce  the  creel  limit  to 
7  bass  per  day  and  not  affect  the  overall  catch  of  most 
bass  fishermen.  Many  good  bass  fishermen  average  less 
than  5  bass  per  day.  A  summary  of  catch  results  from 
the  three  lakes  on  which  the  most  bass  tournaments 
were  held  showed  Toledo  Bend  had  87  tournaments  held 
on  it  and  the  bass  per  man  catch  was  2.7.  Forty  tourna- 
ments were  held  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  and  the 
catch  per  man  was  2.5  bass.  Catch  in  Cane  River  Lake  at 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana  where  24  tournaments  were 
held  was  2.5  bass  per  day. 

Department  conducted  creel  survey  data  indicate  that 
fishermen  catch  rates  are  not  always  directly  related  to 
what  is  available.  Data  collected  on  Bussey  Lake  near 
Bastrop,  Louisiana,  when  it  was  first  opened  to  fishing, 
indicated  that  bass  catch  per  hour  from  1960  through 
1967  ranged  from  0.25  to  0.95  when  rotenone  sampling 
indicated  that  the  number  of  available  size  bass  (greater 
than  9  inches)  per  acre  ranged  from  3.8  to  12.0.  When 
Bussey  was  creel  surveyed  again  from  1979  through 
1982,  bass  catch  per  hour  ranged  from  0.60  to  0.80  while 
number  of  available  size  bass  per  acre  ranged  from  15.5 
to  81.0.  This  points  out  that  predator-prey  balance  and      j 
other  factors  are  important  in  determining  bass  catch 
rates  and  not  simply  the  number  of  bass  available. 
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Fisheries  managers  have  long  recognized  that  man- 
agement regulations  pertaining  to  the  protection  and 
harvest  of  fish,  are  of  little  benefit  if  those  regulations 
are  not  adequately  or  strictly  enforced.  Effective  bass 
management  will  always  require  well  coordinated 
efforts  between  the  biological  and  enforcement  arms  of 
the  department.  Recent  enforcement  action  in  the  Larto 
Lake  Complex,  which  ended  a  large-scale  operation 
involving  illegal  netting  and  interstate  and  intrastate 
selling  of  gamefish,  underscores  the  importance  of 
enforcement  as  an  integral  part  of  effective  management. 

The  goal  of  the  department's  black  bass  management 
is  to  improve  black  bass  fishing  in  Louisiana  by  manag- 
ing both  fish  populations  and  bass  habitats.  This  goal 
requires  that  we  stay  in  touch  with  both  an  ever  chang- 
ing environment  and  fishermen.  The  department 
recognizes  that  no  program  is  without  needs  if  it  is  to 
remain  progressive  and  we  routinely  review  our  man- 
agement program  in  an  attempt  to  refine  our  techniques 
and  identify  areas  in  need  of  improvement.  One  area  in 
which  we  plan  to  focus  more  attention  in  the  future  is 
that  of  establishing  more  open  lines  of  communication 
between  the  bass  fishermen  and  the  department's 
technical  staff.  We  also  feel  there  is  a  great  need  for  a 
comprehensive  statewide  creel  program  and  a  more 
intensive  statewide  fish  population  sampling  program. 
Although  we  have  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehen- 
sive fish  population  sampling  programs  in  the  south- 
east, a  more  intensive  program  would  allow  us  to  assess 
more  water  bodies  on  an  annual  basis. 

Louisiana  also  needs  to  greatly  expand  its  hatchery 
capacity. 

We  have  one  of  the  smallest  hatchery  systems  in  the 
nation  and  increased  hatchery  capacity  would  allow  not 
only  increased  production  of  Florida  bass  fingerlings, 
but  also  more  space  for  research  and  development 
projects. 


Although  the  department  may  appear  to  move  slowly 
with  regard  to  certain  types  of  bass  management,  this 
cautious  progression  is  an  attempt  to  constantly  move  in 
the  right  direction,  with  our  ultimate  goal  being  to  do 
the  best  job  possible  to  positively  effect  the  resource  and 
the  recreational  opportunities  of  bass  fishermen. 


Table  1  — 

Florida  Largemouth  Bass  stocked  in  Louisiana  since  1981. 

BODY  OF  WATER  PARISH  NUMBER 


Pearl  River  Lock  Canal 

St.  Tammany 

10,000 

Tchefuncte  River 

Tangipahoa, 
Washington, 
St.  Tammany 

144,000 

Tangipahoa 

Tangipahoa 

86,300 

Cross  Lake 

Caddo 

150,000 

Caddo  Lake 

Caddo 

500,550 

Nantachie  Lake 

Grant 

65,356 

False  River 

Pointe  Coupee 

150,000 

Toledo  Bend 

Sabine,  DeSoto 

294,000 

Bayou  Teche 

St.  Landry,  St. 
Martin,  Iberia, 
St.  Mary 

40,000 

University  Lake 

East  Baton  Rouge 

32,400 

Bayou  St.  John 

Orleans 

12,500 

Bavou  Macon 

Franklin 

6,600 

Turkey  Creek 

Franklin 

13,900 

Indian  Creek 

Rapides 

21,675 

Buhlow 

Rapides 

47,600 

Cheniere 

Ouachita 

30,000 

D'Arbonne 

Union 

75,000 

Phillips  Bayou 

Ouachita 

3,000 

Hardwater 

Grant 

20,000 

Ponchatoula  Canals 

Tangipahoa 

10,000 

TOTAL 

1,712,881 

Table  2 — Length  distribution  of  largemouth  bass  collected  by  rotenone  and  block  off  net  from  Toledo  Bend  Reserimr. 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Inch 

Total  No. 

%of 

Total  No. 

%of 

Total  No. 

%of 

Total  No. 

%  of 

Total  No. 

%of 

Group 

of  Bass 

Total 

of  Bass 

Total 

of  Bass 

Total 

of  Bass 

Total 

of  Bass 

Total 

9 

52 

28.3 

28 

14.1 

23 

16.2 

34 

29.6 

22 

10 

48 

26.1 

26 

13.1 

22 

15.5 

24 

20.9 

29 

13.7 

11 

24 

13.0 

42 

21.2 

33 

23.2 

12 

10.4 

30 

18.1 

12 

14 

7.6 

23 

11.6 

22 

15.5 

8 

7.0 

31 

18.8 

13 

20 

10.9 

26 

13.1 

14 

9.9 

9 

7.8 

20 

19.4 

14 

8 

4.3 

23 

11.6 

13 

9.1 

12 

10.4 

14 

12.5 

15 

5 

2.7 

11 

5.6 

3 

2.1 

8 

7.0 

5 

8.8 

16 

3 

1.6 

2 

1.0 

6 

4.3 

5 

4.3 

5 

3.1 

17 

6 

3.3 

9 

4.5 

3 

2.1 

3 

2.6 

3 

3.1 

18 

2 

1.2 

4 

2.0 

3 

2.1 

1.9 

19 

1 

0.5 

3 

1.6 

20 

21 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

22 

Totals 

184 

100 

198 

100 

142 

100 

115 

100 

160 

100 
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Diving  is  a  legally  sanctioned  sport  and 
recreational  activity,  hut  that  knowledge 
will  he  scant  comfort  to  the  scuha 
enthusiast  who  has  heen  chewed  up  hy 
the  high  speed  prop  of  an  outhoard  motor. 


THE  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  research  crew  was 
busily  netting  striped  bass  from  the  waters  of 
Toledo  Bend  at  2:30  a.m.  when  a  sudden  commo- 
tion caught  their  attention.  Almost  unbeliveably,  a  scuba 
diver  was  floundering  in  the  net.  Tragedy  was  averted 
when  the  net  was  quickly  hauled  to  free  a  second  diver, 
firmly  entangled  below  the  surface.  There  was  no  boat 
or  other  indication  of  human  presence  in  the  vicinity. 
On  still  another  occasion,  a  crew  on  routine  night 
patrol  spotted  what  initially  appeared  to  be  a  log  floating 
in  their  path.  As  the  patrol  boat  drew  near,  the  "log" 
came  to  life.  Once  again,  it  was  a  scuba  diver  and,  once 
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again,  there  was  nothing  in  the  vicinity  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  diver. 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  scuba  diving 
(S.C.U.B.A.  stands  for  Self-Contained  Underwater 
Breathing  Apparatus)  has  given  rise  to  an  alarming 
number  of  such  incidents. 

Equally  perilous  circumstances  result  when  pleasure 
boaters  or  fishermen  spot  a  bright  red  flag  with  a 
diagonal  white  stripe. . .  the  legally  required  warning 
flag  indicating  diving  activity. . .  and  either  ignore  the 
warning  or  deliberately  move  closer  hoping  to  spot 
the  divers. 

Most  scuba  diving  in  Louisiana  has  traditionally  been 
confined  to  the  offshore  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  extremely  limited  visibility  of  most  freshwater  areas 
discourages  the  majority  of  divers. 

Recently,  however,  more  and  more  divers  have  discov- 
ered that  the  waters  of  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  are  well 
suited  to  diving. 

In  1985,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion authorized  a  spearfishing  season  for  Toledo  Bend 
which  allowed  scuba  divers  to  take  certain  game  fish 
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(black  bass,  crappie  and  bream)  in  addition  to  the  ever 
popular  catfish  and  other  non-game  species.  In  that 
year,  378  of  the  required  scuba  permits  were  issued  by 
the  department  and  the  required  monthly  reports 
indicated  that  211  divers  actually  participated  in  the  July 
20-September  30  experimental  season. 

The  commission  has  approved  a  four-month  season 
for  1986,  beginning  at  sunrise  on  the  first  of  June  and 
ending  at  sunset  on  September  30.  Scuba  permits  will 
again  be  available  and  a  significant  increase  in  partici- 
pants is  anticipated. 

There  will  also  be  a  greatly  increased  potential  for 
tragedy  unless  both  divers  and  boaters  accept  the 
responsibilities  which  accompany  their  activity. 

For  the  boating  public,  that  means  simply  learning  to 
recognize,  and  staying  alert  for,  the  bright  red  and  white 
diving  flag.  It  means  "DIVER  BELOW— STAY  AWAY." 
Do  just  that.  Reduce  speed  and  detour  well  clear  of  the 
area  while  maintaining  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  diver  at 
or  below  the  surface. 

Divers  share  an  equal  burden  of  responsibility.  The 
diver  who  swims  or  drifts  out  of  the  immediate  area  of 
his  or  her  warning  flag  is  courting  disaster.  Diving  is 
a  legally  sanctioned  sport  and  recreational  activity,  but 
that  knowledge  will  be  of  scant  comfort  to  the  scuba 
enthusiast  who  has  been  chewed  up  by  the  high  speed 
prop  of  an  outboard  motor.  Night  diving  (spearfishing 
for  game  fish  at  night  is  prohibited)  is,  at  best,  a  hazard- 
ous venture.  A  light  focused  on  a  diving  flag  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Another  important  concern  for  divers 
is  the  possibility  of  being  snagged  by  fishermen  using 
trolling  gear.  This  is  a  popular  fishing  technique  at 
Toledo  Bend,  particularly  during  the  mid-summer 
months.  Divers  operating  in  areas  where  trolling  may  be 
underway,  such  as  the  cleared  area  near  Toledo  Bend 
Dam,  should  exercise  extreme  caution. 

Finally,  divers  should  never  dive  alone,  and  should 
insist  that  one  person  remain  aboard  the  boat  when 
divers  are  submerged. 


The  "buddy  system"  is  good  diver  insurance. 
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Permits  for  the  special  scuba  gamefish  season  at 
Toledo  Bend  are  available  upon  written  request. 
Interested  parties  must  include  in  their  application 
their  date  of  birth  and  proof  of  a  valid  scuba 
certification. 

Applications  should  be  mailed  to  Bennie  Fontenot, 
Chief,  Fish  Division,  La.  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  70895. 

Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  scuba  season 
are  as  follows: 

1  The  special  season  shall  he  limited  to  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir,  and  only  in  that  part  of  the  lake  located  south 
of  Highway  6  (Pendleton  Bridge)  on  the  Louisiana  side. 

2  The  special  season  shall  be  for  four  months  beginning  at 
sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  June  and  ending  at  sunset 
on  the  last  day  of  September  each  year 

3  The  taking  of  gamefish  species  sliall  be  permitted  during 
daylight  hours  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

4  Each  diver  Iwrvesting  gamefish  is  required  to  have  a 
special  permit  issued  by  the  Secretani  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  the  permit 
must  be  available  for  inspection  upon  request. 

5  In  addition  to  the  special  permit,  the  permit  holder  must 
have  a  valid  Louisiana  sportsfishing  license. 

6  Largemouth  bass,  crappie  and  bream  shall  be  the  only 
'gamefish  species  allowed  to  be  taken. 

7  The  daily  creel  limit  shall  be  5  largemouth  bass,  25 
crappie  and  50  bream;  the  possession  limit  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  daily  creel  limit. 

8  The  scuba  diver  must  be  submerged  in  the  water  and  use 
only  standard  underwater  spearing  equipment. 

9  Ml  permitted  diver  sludl  have  in  his  possession  (vessel  or 
on  his  perso)i)  any  other  fishing  gear 

10  Each  permit  holder  shall  submit  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  a  monthly  report  of 
gamefish  taken,  and  other  information  requested  0)i  the 
forms  supplied  by  the  Department:  the  report  deadline 
for  a  specific  month  shall  be  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
month.  All  reports  should  be  sent  to  Bennie  Fontenot, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  P.O. 
Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70895.  Each  permit 
holder  must  submit  the  monthly  report  whether  they 
fish  or  not. 

11  A  legal  diving  flag  shall  be  conspicuously  displayed 
while  diving  operations  are  taking  place. 

12  Permits  will  expire  at  the  end  of  each  season  and  sliall  be 
renewed  on  an  annual  basis. 

13  Failure  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  above  stipulations  sliall 
result  hi  the  revocation  of  the  permit. 

The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  recall  permits 
and/or  to  close  the  special  season  if  deemed 
necessary. 

The  taking  of  striped  bass  is  strictly  prohibited. 
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Vince  Darby  lays  out  a  new  piece. 
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At  work  in  his  home  studio. 


Lawman's  Art 

By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 
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Impressed  by  his  enthusiasm,  the  old 
man  gave  him  some  brushes  and 
pigments. 

IT'S  A  PLACE  where  they  greet  the  outlander  as  "cher," 
sweet-talk  him  into  submission,  then  gleefully  stuff 
him  with  Cajun  calories.  But  if  visitors  aren't  exactly 
beating  a  path  to  Arnaudville,  they  soon  may  be. 

The  tiny  St.  Landry  Parish  community,  ancestral 
hub  of  the  Amaud  and  the  Darby  families,  is  home 
to  a  middle-aged  descendant  of  both  clans  who 
labors  fervently  with  brushes  and  oils  to  record 
his  pioneer  heritage. 

At  51,  Vincent  Darby  has  finally  found  the  time  to 
devote  to  his  self-taught  vocation. 

Earlier  this  year  Darby  rehred  after  a  quarter-century 
of  service  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  The  Enforcement  Division's  top-ranked 
undercover  agent,  he  headed  up  its  Covert  Operations 
SecHon  as  a  major. 

Today  you'll  find  him  working  to  catch  up  on  a 
backlog  of  commissioned  paintings.  His  studio  is  a 
converted  room  in  a  house  built  by  a  great-grandfather 
and  surrounded  by  a  white  picket  fence  he  himself 
carved. 

He  paints  scenes  he  has  known  all  his  life:  Mistily 
lighted  bayous  with  moss-draped  oaks,  fishing  boats 
and  their  jetties,  stately  herons  and  prancing  deer,  the 
huge  ramshackle  commercial  structures  of  rural 
Louisiana. 

Among  wildlife  agents.  Darby  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  officers  in  his  division.  Though  big  and  rugged 
enough  to  handle  himself  in  a  scrap,  he  still  exhibits 
the  soft-spoken  good  manners  of  a  country  boy  who  has 
taken  many  trips  to  the  woodshed. 

Darby  was  pressing  pants  and  making  deliveries 
for  a  dry  cleaner  when  he  decided  he'd  prefer  to 
work  outdoors  and  joined  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  as  a 
game  warden. 

In  the  Enforcement  Division,  the  byword  is  "dedica- 
tion." Darby's  superiors  soon  had  him  tabbed  as  a 
dedicated  agent,  one  who  brought  more  than  his  share 
of  lawbreakers  to  justice. 

He  was  assigned  to  undercover  duty,  a  dangerous  and 
demanding  job  that  required  him  to  travel  the  state  and 
gain  evidence  against  outlaw  hunters  and  game  sellers 
by  posing  as  an  accomplice. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  the  Enforcement  Division  was 
revamped  into  the  smartly  professional  organization  it  is 
today.  Darby  was  put  in  charge  of  its  plainclothes  unit. 

Fittingly,  the  public  knows  little  about  the  work  of 
these  state  agents,  but  under  Darby's  tutelage,  they 
achieved  a  nationwide  reputation  where  it  counts — 
among  other  lawmen. 

Darby  also  helped  set  up  Louisiana's  Operation  Game 
Thief,  the  grass-roots  antipoaching  campaign.  He 
remains  active  in  OGT,  which  often  funnels  citizens' 
complaints  to  the  undercover  branch  for  investigation. 

In  childhood.  Darby  showed  enough  artistic  aptitude 
for  his  father  to  buy  him  a  correspondence  course,  but 
young  Vincent  failed  to  pursue  it. 

His  interest  was  rekindled  when,  as  a  rookie  game 
warden,  he  came  upon  an  aging  bayou  dweller  who  had 
filled  his  hut  with  canvases  he  had  painted.  Impressed 
by  Darby's  enthusiasm,  the  old  man  gave  him  some 
brushes  and  pigments.  Darby  took  them  home  and  got 
started  in  earnest. 

Because  Darby  has  had  no  formal  training,  an  art 
critic  probably  would  count  him  among  Louisiana's  nu- 
merous "primitive"  painters.  But  years  of  concentrated 
effort  have  taught  him  skills  in  perspective,  fusion  of 
colors  and  representational  drawing  that  few  primitives 
can  claim. 

Darby's  paintings  hang  in  many  homes  in  south 
Louisiana,  and  he  has  done  murals  for  restaurants  and 
other  places  of  business.  He  now  has  more  commissions 
than  he  can  comfortably  fill. 

He  is  good  at  depicting  buildings,  and  he  gets  orders 
"to  do  my  house  exactly  as  it  is — except,  of  course,  to 
add  in  a  few  azalea  bushes  in  bloom." 

Darby  feels  he  may  be  outgrowing  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  clients  from  as  far  away  as  Ohio  and  New  York 
agree  with  him.  They  spotted  his  signature  on  examples 
of  his  work,  came  to  his  studio  and  bought  paintings 
for  themselves,  paying  several  hundred  dollars  each. 

And,  friendly  though  it  be,  Arnaudville  isn't  all  that 
easy  to  find. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  achieved 
a  long-standing  goal  recently 
with  the  purchase  of  3,056  acres 
of  upland  game  habitat  near  Wilmer 
in  Tangipahoa  Parish. 

J.  Burton  Angelle,  Sr.,  Secretary  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  said  the 
mostly  clearcut  longleaf  pine  area 
will  be  managed  to  provide  a  variety 
of  public  activiHes,  including  hunt- 
ing, field  trials,  dog  training,  bird 
watching,  nature  photography  and 
field  trips. 

In  addition,  the  acreage  will  be  a 
focal  point  of  several  research 
projects  already  planned. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  in  1975  enabling  and 
directing  the  department  to  begin  an 
active  Quail  Management  Program. 
Since  that  time,  an  active  search 
has  been  underway  to  acquire  a 
suitable  upland  tract  to  conduct  re- 
search on  increasing  quail  popula- 
tions and  to  display  state-of-the- 
art  upland  game  management 
techniques. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  the  depart- 
ment's Land  Acquisition  Program 
has  been  focused  on  bottomland 
hardwood  and  marsh  type  habitat. 
That  priority  was  necessary  because 
those  habitat  types  were  being 
cleared  and  destroyed  at  an  alarming 
rate.  With  more  than  350  thousand 
acres  now  secured  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations,  the  department 
is  expanding  its  efforts  to  include 
upland  acreage  as  well. 


New 

Wildlife  Area 
Established 


Map  locates  new  area  in  Tangipahoa 
Parish. 

May/June  1986 
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Munching  Through 
Sportsqian's  Paradise 


By  Mary  Ann  Sternberg 
PhotograiAj' byFr^d  Benton 
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At  every  level  is  the  same 
state  of  mind — a  pure 
delight  from  finding  a  use- 
ful, edible  plant  growing 
untended. 

DRIVERS  who  spot  John  Welles 
ambling  along  a  country  road 
with  his  head  down  and  his 
gait  measured  might  assume  he's 
collecting  aluminum  cans,  picking  up 
trash  or  just  out  for  a  leisurely  walk 
through  the  wildflowers. 

But  litter  isn't  Welles'  preoccupa- 
tion, nor,  exclusively,  is  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  The  greensward  by  the 
shunpike  holds  a  treasure  trove  of 
thistle,  wild  onion,  dock,  oxalis,  and 
chickweed.  A  narrow  waterway 
nearby  offers  cattails  and  waterlilies, 
and  in  the  adjacent  woods,  smilax 
shoots,  sassafras,  and  a  few  tiny 
violets  are  there  for  the  plucking. 
Though  this  is  a  springtime  selection, 
valuable  finds  like  these  are  available 


year  around  in  diverse  locations  in  all 
corners  of  the  state. 

By  the  time  he's  ready  to  head 
home,  Welles'  knapsack  usually 
bulges  and  he  beams  as  broadly  as  a 
hunter  who's  shot  his  limit. 

If  Welles  went  strolling  near  Don- 
aldsonville,  he  might  encounter 
chef  John  Folse  perusing  grasses  on 
the  Mississippi  River  levee,  inspect- 
ing a  tangle  of  green  in  the  woods, 
or  browsing  seriously  near  the 
swamp.  Folse  likes  to  find  thistles, 
wild  persimmons  and  muscadines, 
oyster  mushrooms,  and  pokeweed. 

What  can  these  men  want  with 
this  odd  assortment  of  plants  if  not  to 
fill  vases  or  make  centerpieces? 
Why,  for  food,  of  course!  These 
enterprising  individuals  are  fora- 
gers— people  who  know  how  to  find, 
identify  and  use  edible,  wild  plants, 
or  edible  plants  found  in  uncultivated 
situations — and  each  of  the  species, 
as  well  as  myriad  others,  are  a  tasty 
addition  to  the  dinner  table  in  one 
form  or  another! 


Poise's  interest  evolved  from  a 
commitment  to  traditional  Cajun 
recipes  and  folklore  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  his  culinary  reputation — 
substituting  thistle  stalk  for  celery, 
for  example,  or  candying  his  Thanks- 
giving yams  with  wild  fruits.  But 
Welles  and  many  others  like  him 
forage  simply  for  the  joy  of  it — for  a 
love  of  the  outdoors,  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  unbounded 
delight  of  pursuing  a  practical  enter- 
tainment, which,  serendipitously, 
has  prodigious  benefits. 

Foraging  is  not  a  popular  pastime 
in  Louisiana,  though  it  began — 
like  hunting  and  fishing — as  a  sur- 
vival skill.  But  as  hunting,  fishing, 
and  boating — which,  of  course, 
originated  as  necessary  transporta- 
tion— have  been  elevated  to  recrea- 
tion after  they  were  no  longer  vital 
to  daily  existence,  foraging  was 
relegated  to  stepchild  status.  Unless 
an  individual  has  a  background  in 
natural  history  or  folklife,  or  learned 
foraging  as  part  of  family  tradition. 
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Lee  Peterson  admiring  the  edible 
flower  o£  the  silverbell  tree. 


chances  are  he  or  she  will  not  initiate 
the  search  for  wild  edibles,  or  even 
include  foraging  as  a  secondary 
pursuit  in  an  other-directed  outing. 
So,  although  squirrel  hunters  might 
collect  muscadines  for  jelly  or  fisher- 
men gather  cattail  shoots  to  saute 
with  the  catch,  usually  they  don't. 

But  the  proliferation  of  edible,  wild 
foods  all  over  the  state — at  sea- 
shores, near  streams  and  bayous,  in 
marshes,  swamps,  fields,  woods,  and 
thickets — and  the  potential  for  year 
around  enjoyment  are  much  too 
enticing  for  foraging.  If  from  no  other 
impetus,  hard  economic  times  may 
catalyze  the  foragers'  image  from 
kooky  survivalists  or  atavistic  hippies 
who  never  civilized  to  dedicated 
outdoors  persons.  After  all,  who  can 
disdain  a  sport  that  puts  food  on 
the  table  in  exchange  for  Hme,  not 
money? 

The  comparatively  few  Louisiani- 
ans  who  forage  have  kept  their  secret 
to  themselves,  or  in  the  company  of 
only  a  few  friends,  for,  unlike  other 
outdoor  recreations,  there  is  no 
network  or  association  of  foragers,  no 
formalized  clubs  or  organizations 
(except,  perhaps,  the  mycological  so- 
ciety in  New  Orleans). 

That  may  change  with  the  recent 
arrival  of  Lee  Peterson  in  St.  Tam- 
many Parish,  an  appearance  which 
has  inspired  foraging  activiHes, 
especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  and  particularly  with  introduc- 
tory and  educational  experiences 
for  beginners  and  novices  which  had 
been  historically  absent. 

Peterson,  author  of  A  Field  Guide  to 
Edible  Wild  Plants,  Eastern/Central 
North  Amereica,  and  one  of  the  na- 
tional authorities  on  foraging,  readily 
admits  that  he's  trying  to  popularize 
the  sport.  "No  one's  been  a  spokes- 
man for  edible  wild  plants  since  Euell 
Gibbons  died,"  says  the  rusty- 
bearded,  athleHc  Connecticut  native. 
It's  his  mission  during  the  hours 
when  he's  not  working  on  the  com- 
panion field  guide  to  western  states, 
several  other  plant  texts,  and  fami- 
liarizing himself  with  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  valley  botany  before 
revising  his  original  guide.  With  his 
conservaHve  demeanor,  articulate 
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manner  and  contagious  enthusiasm 
bespeaking  a  rational  being,  Peterson 
may  have  just  the  image  needed  to 
convince  skeptics  that  munching  off 
the  land  isn't  a  radical  or  controver- 
sial activity. 

"The  truth,"  says  the  naturalist, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  pale  blue  eyes, 
"is  that  if  you've  picked  wild  black- 
berries, hunted  pecans,  or  made 
mayhaw  jelly,  then  you've  foraged." 

Which  means  foraging  is  as  simple, 
or  as  exotic,  as  one  wishes  to  make 
it.  Some  devotees  recognize  only 
a  few,  backyard  varieties  of  edible 
plants — wild  onions,  for  example, 
growing  in  a  weed  patch.  Others 
specialize  in  specific  species,  such  as 
mushrooms.  Some  truly  dedicated 
aficionados  like  Peterson  can  identify 
most  of  the  wild  edibles  in  the  region. 
But  at  every  level  is  the  same  state  of 
mind — a  pure  delight  derived  from 
finding  a  useful,  edible  plant  growing 
untended. 


Ruth  Bolourchi,  novice  forager, 
collected  smilax,  oxalis,  dayflower, 
and  a  contribution  to  dinner. 
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Scraping  the  sassafras  root  before  it  goes  in  the  pot  to  make  a 
sweetly  pungent  and  delicious  tea. 


Florence  Givens,  LSU  Herbarium,  wades  into  a  pond  to  pull  water 
lilies  as  Dr.  Lowell  Urbatsch,  LSU  botany  department,  cheers  her  on. 
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If  you  have  any  questions  about  edible 
wild  plants,  you  can  get  an  expert's 
opinion  by  writing  or  calling: 

]im  Whelan,  Assistant  Director 

Louisiana  Nature  and  Science  Center 

11000  Lake  Forest  Blvd., 

New  Orleans,  LA  70127. 

Telephone  504/246-5672. 
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Lee  Peterson  digs  for  dayflower 
stems;  wild  white  violets  in  the 
background  can  go  into  a  salad. 


Hunting  wild  edibles  requires  little 
equipment.  A  good  pair  of  hands 
and  eyes  and  a  plastic  bag  are  basics, 
but  trowels,  knives  or  axes  for  dig- 
ging and  cutting,  and  knapsacks 
or  baskets  for  collecting  can  be  de 
rigeur  for  serious  sportsmen.  An 
authoritative  identification  manual, 
such  as  Peterson's  guide,  is  handy  for 
referencing  unexpected  or  unknown 
species.  (Even  the  expert  systemati- 
cally hauls  several  texts  wherever 
he  goes.)  But  Peterson  acknowledges 
that  on-site  advice  from  an  experi- 
enced forager  is  the  most  comfortable 
way  for  the  uninitiated  to  begin. 

The  availability  of  wild  edibles 
varies  by  season  and  follows  the 
natural  order,  i.e.  the  best  food 
source  is  derived  from  the  working 
part  of  the  plant.  That  means  shoots, 
flowers,  leaves  and  certain  fruits  in 
spring,  mature  plants  for  seasonings, 
teas  and  cooking  greens  in  summer, 
grains  in  late  summer,  nuts  and 
fruits  in  fall,  and  tubers  and  roots 
in  winter. 

While  the  season  limits  what's 
available,  processing  the  food  extends 
the  flavor.  "That's  how  you  get  into 
canning,  pickling  or  making  jellies," 
laughs  a  man  who  lived  off  and  on 
for  seven  years  in  a  camper  with 
a  deficient  kitchen  facility.  "For 
example,  you  pick  the  acorns  from 
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chestnut  oaks  just  when  they  fall  off 
in  autumn  and  you  dry  them,  grind 
them  and  make  flour."  The  acorn- 
persimmon  bread  that  his  recipe 
produces  can  be  frozen,  to  be  en- 
joyed long  after  the  acorns — and  the 
persimmons — are  gone. 

Among  the  most  prolific  areas  for 
finding  wild  edibles  are  disturbed 
soil  situations — roadside  ditches,  fal- 
low fields  and  river  banks.  Here, 
novices  and  lazy  foragers  can  gather 
a  variety  of  what  the  authority  calls 
"cosmopolitan  weeds" — now-com- 
mon plants  such  as  dandelions, 
cleavers  and  chicory  which  were  not 
native,  but  followed  European  settlers 
to  America.  Such  sites  are  in  every 
comer  of  the  state. 

Rules  for  foraging,  albeit  unlegis- 
lated,  do  exist.  "One  thing  I  always 
try  to  avoid  are  areas  sprayed  with 
pesticides  or  where  pollution  and 
seepage  might  have  affected  the  plant 
population,"  Peterson  says.  That's 
common  sense  and  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  dedicated  sportsman's 
prime  caveat:  never  eat  unknown 
plants  and  don't  fudge  on  the  identi- 
fication. "You  need  to  be  very  sure 
of  what  a  plant  is  and  know  which 
parts  are  edible,  and  whether  they 
can  be  eaten  raw  or  have  to  be 
processed." 

Unfortunate  results  may  occur  if 
the  rules  are  stupidly  bent.  "Yaupon 


Vernon  Wright  volunteered  to  clean 
the  foragers'  mess  of  green  onions 
collected  from  the  roadside. 
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leaf  makes  a  pleasant  tea  but  the 
berries  can't  be  safely  eaten."  He 
smiles  wryly,  remembering  how  he 
learned  that  jack-in-the-pulpit  corms 
can  be  dried  and  beaten  into  flour, 
but,  because  of  the  raphides  (natural 
glasslike  crystals)  they  contain,  are 
distinctly  unpleasant  if  eaten  raw. 
"They  make  your  mouth  bum 
incredibly!" 

Peterson  espouses  a  conservation 
ethic  that  requires  some  degree  of 
environmental  awareness  and  botani- 
cal understanding.  He  prescribes 
ascertaining  that  a  plant  is  not  rare, 
endangered,  or  uncommon  to  an  area 
before  attacking  it.  "And  even  a 
plant  like  palmetto  which  is  very 
prolific  in  some  places  needs  to  be 
considered.  The  terminal  shoot  down 
in  the  base  is  heart  of  palm. .  .but 
you  know  you'll  kill  the  plant  when 
you  remove  it."  So  if  palmetto  is 
not  abundant  in  a  specific  location, 
Peterson  advocates  moving  on,  or 
changing  the  salad  recipe.  He  also 
notes  that  gaining  permission  to 
enter  private  property  is  required. 

Becoming  familiar  with  the  botani- 
cal, or  Latin,  names  of  favored  flora 
is  another  of  the  expert's  recommen- 
daHons.  This  avoids  the  confusion 
of  common  names  changing  from  one 
locale  to  another,  as  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Myrica,  for  example,  which 
is  known  in  some  places  as  wax 
myrtle  and  in  others  as  bayberry,  and 
is  an  available  substitute  for  commer- 
cial bay  leaves. 

The  cautions  and  instructions  are 
minimal,  however,  and  are  meant 
to  insure  the  pleasure  of  the  sport 
and  guard  against  unfortunate 
experiences.  "There's  always  some- 
thing new  when  you  forage,"  says 
Peterson,  who  has  been  building  his 
expertise  for  almost  twenty  years. 
"There's  always  a  new  direction 
to  take." 

It's  a  contagious  spirit  that  anyone 
can  catch  with  an  outdoors  mentality 
and  just  a  trifle  of  curiosity.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  economic  features  and 
capability  of  extending  the  food 
supply  with  unusual  tastes  and  mul- 
tiple nutrients,  foraging  is  perhaps 
a  perfect  recreation.  For  people 
like  John  Welles,  John  Folse,  Lee 
Peterson  and  others,  it's  a  superb 
entertainment,  a  great  excuse  to  be 
outdoors  and — Nature  willing — it 
just  keeps  right  on  growing. 


Silverbell  flowers  are  just  one  wild, 
edible  flower  found  in  Louisiana. 


Oxalis  leaves  look  like  clover,  taste 
like  citrus. 


Keep  your  eye  on  this  patch — 
blackberries  coming  soon! 


Wax  myrtle  leaves  are  easy 
substitutes  for  bay  leaves. 
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Additionally,  and  of  equal 
importance,  the  commission  takes 
public  testimony  from  interested 
citizens  relative  to  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season. 

THE  SHRIMP  FISHERY  in  Louisiana 
began  as  an  industry  over  a 
century  ago.  While  the  Houmas 
Indians  and  early  Cajuns  probably 
used  dried  shrimp  as  barter  during 
the  1700s,  it  was  not  until  the  mid- 
1860s  that  the  first  shrimp  drying 
platform  was  completed  in  Barataria 
Bay.  Not  long  after  this,  in  1875, 
the  first  shrimp  canning  factory  be- 
gan successful  commercial  produc- 
tion on  Grand  Terre  Island. 

From  these  beginnings,  the  shrimp 
industry  has  grown  into  the  most 
valuable  fishery  in  Louisiana  and  the 
nation.  In  fact,  in  1985  Louisiana 
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produced  150  million  pounds  of 
shrimp  (heads  on)  with  a  dockside 
value  of  about  $200  million,  and  this 
does  not  reflect  the  many  millions 
of  pounds  harvested  by  recreational 
fishermen. 

Since  its  beginning  in  the  1800s, 
the  shrimp  fishery  has  changed  from 
haul  seines  and  castnets  of  the  1800s 
to  advanced  otter  trawl  designs  and 
butterfly  nets  ("paupier")  of  the 
1980s;  from  wooden  sailboats  in  the 
mid-1800s  to  wooden  luggers  with 
Model  T  and  Model  A  engines  in  the 
early  1900s,  to  twin-diesel  steel-hull 
"super  slabs"  and  high-powered 
fiberglass  skiffs  of  the  1980s;  from  the 
handful  of  fishermen  in  the  mid- 
1800s  to  the  Louisiana  shrimp  fishery 
that  today  provides  livelihood  and/ 
or  recreational  opportunities  to  some 
50,000  fishermen. 


In  the  early  '60s,  fishermen  recog- 
nized the  need  to  have  a  flexible 
spring  season.  Through  a  series  of 
meetings  among  shrimp  fishermen, 
shrimp  industry  representatives  and 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  management  criteria  were 
established  for  opening  the  spring 
season  when  50  percent  of  the  brown 
shrimp  reached  100  count  (shrimp 
per  pound). 

Research  conducted  by  scientists 
with  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  from  the  mid-1960s  through 
the  1970s  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  growth  and  survival  of  brown 
shrimp  (which  is  the  predominant 
species  harvested  during  the  spring 
season)  depends  on  hydrological 
conditions  (salinity  and  water  tem- 
perature) found  on  nursery  grounds 
during  spring  months,  particularly 
April. 

An  abrupt  change  in  these  condi- 
tions such  as  excessive  amounts  of 
rainfall  or  unusually  late  frontal 
passages  can  cause  dramatic  shifts  in 
shrimp  populations.  Such  was  expe- 
rienced in  1984  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  spring  season  when  a 
large  segment  of  the  population 
moved  offshore  at  a  smaller  than 
normal  size. 

Additional  research  has  shown 
that  in  some  years  recruitment  and 
growth  patterns  for  shrimp  in  certain 
areas  of  the  state  are  different, 
particularly  in  the  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  extreme  west- 
ern Louisiana,  the  Calcasieu  Lake 
area.  In  these  areas  brown  shrimp 
usually  arrive  on  the  nursery  grounds 
some  two  to  three  weeks  later  than 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  state; 
therefore,  they  are  usually  smaller  in 
size  on  any  one  particular  date. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  recruit- 
ment patterns,  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  in  1975  divided 
the  state  into  three  shrimp  manage- 
ment zones.  When  data  indicates  the 
need,  the  spring  shrimp  season  is 
opened  in  the  three  zones  on  differ- 
ent dates. 

Management  of  Louisiana's  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources  ultimately 
belongs  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 
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However,  the  Legislature  has 
granted  some  of  its  management 
authority  to  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  commission  is  the 
policy-making  board  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  is 
made  up  of  seven  members,  three 
of  whom  must  be  from  the  coastal 
parishes  and  represent  the  commer- 
cial fishing  and  fur  industries. 

Members  of  the  commission  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They 
serve  six-year  overlapping  terms,  ex- 
cept for  one  who  serves  concurrently 
with  the  governor.  The  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  provides 
technical  support  for  the 
commission. 

In  setting  the  spring  shrimp 
season,  the  law  currently  states 
(R.S.56:497A):  "Be  it  further  provided 
that  the  commission  shall  fix  no  less 
than  two  open  seasons  each  year 
for  all  inside  waters,  one  of  which 
shall  commence  not  later  than  May 
25  and  shall  remain  open  a  minimum 
of  50  days  or  until  technical  data 
indicates  a  need  for  closure  to  protect 
the  forthcoming  white  shrimp  popu- 
lation  "  Therefore,  while  the 

commission  has  been  granted  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  by  the 
legislature,  the  law  clearly  states  the 
commission  must  open  the  spring 
season  no  later  than  May  25  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  shrimp. 

The  department  maintains  a  com- 
prehensive year-round  shrimp  moni- 
toring program  so  that  it  can  provide 
technical  data  necessary  to  set  the 
spring  season.  This  involves  sampling 
shrimp  populations  during  life 
stages  from  when  they  enter  the 
Louisiana  estuaries  by  way  of  the 
tidal  passes  as  post  larvae  about 
'A  inch  long  until  they  leave  the 
inshore  waters  as  subadults, 
migrating  to  Louisiana's  offshore 
territorial  waters. 

Biological  samples  are  taken  at  over 
100  permanent  sampling  locations 
throughout  coastal  Louisiana,  in- 
shore as  well  as  offshore.  These 
samples  are  taken  weekly  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  bi- 
weekly or  monthly  during  winter 
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months  when  shrimp  populations  are 
low  and  growth  is  slow.  Each  time  a 
biological  sample  is  taken,  numerous 
hydrological  and  physical  readings 
are  taken.  These  include  everything 
from  water  salinity  and  water  clarity 
to  wind  speed,  direction  and  cloud 
cover. 

Additionally,  constant  recorders 
which  measure  water  temperature 
and  salinity  as  well  as  current  speed 
and  direction  on  an  hourly  basis 
are  placed  at  strategic  locations 
across  the  Louisiana  coast. 

Each  year  during  the  last  week  of 
April  or  the  first  week  of  May  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
holds  its  annual  spring  shrimp 
meeting  to  review  information  and 
recommendations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  relative 
to  that  year's  shrimp  crop. 

Additionally,  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance, the  commission  takes  public 
testimony  from  interested  citizens 
relative  to  the  opening  of  the  spring 
shrimp  season. 

All  information  received  during  the 
public  hearing  is  taken  under  advise- 
ment bv  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission, on  the  following  day  at 
its  regular  monthly  meeting,  sets  the 
opening  date  and  time  for  the  spring 
shrimp  season. 

Oh,  so  that's  how  the  commission 
does  it! 


All  sample  trawled  shrimp  are  sized 
and  the  data  compiled.  Projections 
are  then  made  which  help  in  setting 
the  season's  opening  date. 


Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologists  present  data  and  projections 
to  the  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commission  during  its  annual  shrimp  meeting. 
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River  Revelry 


Story  and  Photography  by 
Sara  Ann  Harris 


Every  state  in  the  country  now  stages 

boat  parades,  river  tours,  boat  festivals 

and  canoe  races  in  June  to  support  the 

protection  of  our  precious  waterways. 
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THE  Blind  River  canoe  race  was  a  splashing 
success  and  a  testimony  to  rivers  as  the  recrea- 
tional wonders  which  they  naturally  are.  The 
twelve-mile  marathon  on  the  St.  James  Parish  scenic 
river  was  the  highlight  of  Louisiana's  1985  calendar  of 
events  to  commemorate  American  Rivers  Month. 

A  local  effort  in  Massachusetts  to  preserve  rivers  as 
valuable  community  assets  four  years  ago  mushroomed 
and  June  was  designated  American  Rivers  Month.  Every 
state  in  the  country  has  since  expressed  supporting 
sentiments.  They  have  staged  boat  parades,  river  tours, 
festivals  and  canoe  races  to  support  the  protection  of 
our  precious  waterways  from  development  interests 
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which  divest  them  of  their  aesthetic  and  recreational 
value  and  exploit  the  ecology- 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Council  of  Louisiana  (AACL),  a 
sports  organization  which  stages  contests  in  all 
Olympic  events  to  strengthen  Louisiana's  athletes  and 
spur  them  on  to  national  and  even  international  competi- 
tion, co-sponsored  the  Sunday  morning  race  along 
with  the  Baton  Rouge  Recreation  Commission. 

Some  serious  canoeists  indeed  registered  for  the  race. 
Still,  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  the  wide,  lazy  river 
for  recreational  paddlers.  Contestants  launching  sleek 
kevlar  racing  models,  fiberglass  touring  boats  and 
the  more  traditional  aluminum  canoes  readied  them- 
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selves  for  a  jaunt  downriver.  And  over  the  fuss,  snatches 
of  friendly  conversation  could  be  heard. 

The  very  hospitable  St.  James  Boat  Club  sold  event  T- 
shirts  and  stirred  a  pot  of  jambalaya  anticipating  thirty 
plus  ravenous  racers.  And  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enforcement  agents  clocked  six 
miles  and  dropped  an  orange  buoy  to  mark  the  turn- 
around point.  They  then  began  the  full  time  task  of 
slowing  river  traffic  at  this  popular  fishing  spot  so 
that  the  racers  wouldn't  have  to  also  compete  with 
rough  water. 

The  starting  gun  sounded.  In  the  first  heat,  partners, 
heads  bent  in  concentration,  stroked  in  sync  around 
the  bend  as  if  canoe  and  paddlers  were  one  mean 
machine.  Later,  others  made  the  turn  solo,  some  don- 
ning favorite  floppy  sun  hats.  At  the  buoy,  a  teenage 
male  twosome  overturned  near  the  bank,  then  brushed 
off  the  discreet  inquiries  by  enforcement  agents.  And 
striking  a  pose  of  self  assurance,  the  boys  boldly  up- 
righted  their  swamped  vessel. 

Aboard  a  heavily  laden  houseboat,  river  worshippers 
munched  on  fried  chicken,  fished  off  the  back  or  luxuri- 
ously sunned  themselves.  Their  captain  slowed  it  to  a 
crawl  and  the  onlookers  gawked  at  such  activiti/.  Skimpily 
dressed  teenagers  acquiesced  and  down-shifted  their 
slick  power  boat,  idling  until  the  "race"  finished.  And  a 
khaki-clad  campowner  casting  from  his  pier  lifted  his 
cap  from  a  bald  head  and  waved  it  at  the  passing  boats. 
When  beautiful  rivers  are  protected  for  so  many  to 
enjoy  everyone  is  a  winner. 

AACL  Canoeing  Coordinator  Mary  Roundtree  ex- 
plained afterwards  that  canoeing  marathons  are  not 
actually  Olympic  events  but  are  very  popular  because 
they  do  not  require  highly  specialized  equipment  or 
training.  She  added  that  the  winners  at  Blind  River  are 
eligible  to  compete  in  a  national  canoeing  marathon. 

Conservationists  anticipate  that  the  heightened  public 
attention  drawn  to  rivers  by  the  annual  commemorative 
is  the  precursor  to  putting  the  necessary  protective 
legislation  in  place.  Already,  there  are  twenty-six  river 
preservation  programs,  the  Louisiana  Natural  and 
Scenic  Streams  System  being  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  country.  The  meandering  Blind  River  with  its 
intriguing  cypresses,  aged,  sturdy  and  yet  so  delicate,  is 
one  of  the  forty-seven  rivers  within  this  state's  steward- 
ship. Program' head  Chuck  Killibrew  pointed  out  that 
the  extent  of  Louisiana's  river  recreation  at  these  beauti- 
ful spots  has  created  a  tremendous  industry  and  a 
more  important  financial  consideration  for  the  state  than 
perhaps  some  realize. 

As  state  coordinator  for  American  Rivers  Month, 
Killibrew  has  composed  an  inviting  calendar  of  events 
for  this  June.  Look  for  those  river  outings,  sponsored  by 
outfitters  and  canoeing  clubs  in  your  area,  and  join  in 
the  festivities.  Or  contact  Killibrew  in  Baton  Rouge 
at  504-342-9244  for  a  copy  of  the  calendar. 
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Birding 
with  Blue 

By  Blue  Watson 

CENTRUS  CAROLINUS,  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  is  a  widely 
distributed,  common  and 
often  conspicuous  bird.  Dr.  George 
Lowery  states  in  his  book  Louisiana 
Birds,  "This  and  the  downy  wood- 
pecker (Picoides  pubescens)  are  our 

commonest  woodpeckers "  He  also 

quips,  "Early  naturalists  were  ex- 
tremely clever  in  choosing  names  for 
birds,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  this 
bird."  Dr.  Lowery's  reason  for  stating 
this  is  that  the  red  on  the  underside 
of  the  "red-belly"  is  inconspicuous 
and  is  restricted  to  a  slight  trace 
on  the  extreme  lower  abdomen. 

Centrus  caroUmis  is  a  robin-sized 
bird  with  a  black  and  white  barred 
pattern  on  its  back  (the  dorsum). 
This  back  pattern  is  often  termed 
"zebra-backed"  or  "ladder-backed." 
The  underside  of  the  bird  (the  ven- 
trum)  is  a  pale  buff  color.  The  sexes 
are  similar,  but  while  the  female  has 
red  feathers  only  on  the  nape  of 
her  neck,  the  male's  nape  and  crown 
are  red.  No  other  woodpecker  in 
Louisiana  has  this  particular  color 
combination. 

The  red-belly's  preferred  habitat 
appears  to  be  fairly  broad-based. 
It  does  quite  well  in  heavily  timbered 
bottomland  hardwood  forests  and 
swamps,  and  does  equally  well 
in  open  deciduous  or  mixed  wood- 
lands with  large  trees.  It  can  also  be 
found  along  wooded  creek  bottoms 
and  in  towns. 

All  woodpeckers  share  some 
characteristics  that  allow  them  to  live 
the  way  they  do  (occupy  a  special 
environmental  niche).  Among  the 
special  adaptations  is  a  foot  structure 
called  a  zygodactyl  foot  which  allows 
the  bird  to  cling  securely  to  the 
side  of  a  rough,  vertical  surface  such 
as  a  tree  trunk.  Most  birds  have  a 
foot  with  three  toes  forward  and  one 
directed  backward.  The  zygodactyl 
foot  has  two  toes  directed  forward 
and  two  backward.  When  a  wood- 
pecker lights  upon  a  tree  it  sets  its 
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Red-bellied  woodpecker 

claws  into  the  bark  and  uses  its 
backward  directed  toes  and  tail 
feathers  as  a  brace,  almost  like  a 
built-in  scaffold. 

Another  special  adaptation  is  the 
skull  which  is  quite  hard  and  rigid 
and  can  withstand  considerable 
vibration  and  shock.  This  adaptation 
allows  them  to  exploit  the  resources 
as  they  do  and,  thus  the  name 
"woodpecker." 

The  third  adaptation  is  the  bird's 
special  tongue  which  is  long,  thin 
and  barbed  on  the  end  as  an  arrow  or 
harpoon  facilitating  retrieval  of 
insects  from  crevices  in  the  bark  or 
from  the  holes  that  the  bird  bores  in 
the  tree. 

The  red-bellied  woodpecker  is  a 
cavity  nester.  It  builds  its  nest  in  old 
snags  or  stumps  inside  natural 
cavities  which  it  improves  and  modi- 
fies with  its  chisel-like  bill  or  in 
cavities  which  it  excavates  from 
"scratch."  It  has  also  been  known  to 
use  the  cavities  of  the  "red-cockaded 
woodpecker"  (Picoides  borealis),  an 
endangered  species,  which  builds  its 
nests  in  cavities  in  living  pine  trees. 

The  bird  lays  an  average  of  5 
eggs  per  clutch  which  it  incubates  for 
about  14  days.  If  the  eggs  are  de- 
stroyed or  removed  the  bird  will 
replace  them.  Both  sexes  assist  in  the 


incubating,  feeding  and  care  of  the 
young  which  are  fledged  in  about  28 
days.  In  the  south,  the  red-belly 
can  raise  more  than  one  brood  per 
year. 

A  wide  variety  of  food  is  taken  by 
this  woodpecker.  Stomach  analyses 
have  demonstrated  that  both  plants 
and  animals  are  eaten,  but  plant 
material  appears  to  be  utilized  with 
slighdy  greater  frequency  than 
animals  are. 

The  red-bellied  woodpecker  can 
destroy  corn  by  opening  the  ears  to 
get  to  the  young  kernals,  and  they 
can  also  be  quite  destructive  to 
domestic  fruits  such  as  oranges  and 
apples. 

The  beneficial  food  habits  of  this 
bird,  however,  outweigh  the  harmful. 
It  can  consume  vast  quantities  of 
harmful  insects  such  as  wood-boring 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  ants  and 
other  pests. 

Food  storage  has  also  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  behavioral  trait  of  this 
bird.  The  red-belly  has  been  ob- 
served catching  grasshoppers  and 
stuffing  them  into  cracks  in  trees, 
stumps  or  fence  posts  where  they 
remain  stuck,  but  alive  until  the  bird 
decides  that  it  is  meal  time.  It  will 
also  store  acorns  and  other  nuts  in 
much  the  same  manner  and  location, 
particularly  in  cracks  in  old  wooden 
buildings. 

The  flight  of  the  red-bellied  wood- 
pecker is,  as  with  other  woodpeckers 
distinctively  undulating  as  it  moves 
from  tree  to  tree.  As  it  approaches  its 
new  perch,  it  usually  glides  and 
sweeps  upward  just  prior  to  lighting. 

C.  carolinus  is  a  noisy  bird  as  are 
the  majority  of  woodpeckers.  Its 
voice  is  very  similar  to  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  (Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus)  and  has  been 
characterized  as  a  slow,  harsh 
cher-r-r-r-r-r-r-r. 

The  red-bellied  woodpecker  is  not 
particularly  afraid  of  man,  so  they 
will  not  be  inclined  to  be  secretive. 
Artificial  feeding  stations  will  rather 
easily  attract  these  birds,  particularly 
if  suet  is  offered  there.  They  will 
also  readily  take  nuts  and  bread 
crumbs.  Therefore,  since  it  is  also  a 
common  bird  to  our  part  of  the 
country  one  should  be  able  to  find 
and  identify  this  cousin  of  "Woody" 
with  relative  ease. 
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Looking  Out  for  Robins 

Payment  of  a  $100  reward  to  a  citizen 
whose  information  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 
man  charged  with  hunting  robins  has 
been  authorized  under  the  Operation 
Game  Thief  program. 

Andrew  J.  Harrison  Jr.,  president  of 
OGT,  explained  that  the  statewide  anti- 
poaching  campaign  paid  rewards  for  tips 
on  wildlife  violations  involving  nongame 
species  as  well  as  game  animals. 

A  44-year-old  man  was  arrested  last 
February  after  a  citizen  complained  that 
he  had  driven  around  f^arksville  in  Avoy- 
elles Parish  shooting  robins  with  a  pellet 
gun.  Eighteen  robins  were  confiscated  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest  by  a  wildlife  agent. 

Taking  robins  is  a  federal  offense  pun- 
ishable by  a  maximum  $500  fine  and  six 
months  in  prison. 

Harrison  said  that  in  addition  to  the 
Marksville  case,  OGT  officials  had  voted 
to  pay  other  awards  totaling  $700  in  five 
separate  cases. 

Three  of  the  cases  involved  hunting  of- 
fenses and  two  involved  fishing.  Ten  sus- 
pects were  arrested  and  17  citations 
issued. 

Operation  Game  Thief  offers  rewards 
of  $100  to  $1,000  to  citizens  who  call 
1-800-442-2511  with  information  on  wild- 
life-law violations.  The  program  is  pri- 
vately financed  and  has  the  cooperation 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 


'85  Shrimp  Haul  a  Record 

While  the  1986  shrimping  season  was 
getting  underway  amid  high  hopes,  it  was 
disclosed  that  Louisiana  waters  last  year 
yielded  a  record  bounty  of  shrimp. 

Figures  released  by  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  revealed  that  fish- 
ermen in  state  waters  harvested  a  total  of 
149,174,281  pounds  of  shrimp  (heads  on) 
in  1985.  The  catch  was  valued  at  almost 
$200  million. 

Of  the  total,  more  than  116  million 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $135,039,386, 
was  landed  at  Louisiana  docks. 

Notably,  the  production  record  was  set 
despite  delays  and  damage  resulting 
from  three  hurricanes  which  swept  the 
Louisiana  coast  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

May/June  1986 


NRA  Is  Pop,  Pop,  Popular 

An  indoor  range  for  air  rifles  and  air  pis- 
tols helped  make  new  friends  for  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  at  its  115th  annual 
meeting,  held  in  New  Orleans  in  April. 

Dad  paid  10  cents  a  pop  to  introduce 
Mom  and  the  kids  to  the  shooting  sports. 
Both  stationary  and  moving  targets  were 
used,  and  prizes  were  awarded. 

In  fact,  the  NRA  put  heavy  stress  on 
family  participation,  with  sessions  touch- 
ing on  everything  from  cooking  to  out-of- 
doors  fashions.  Glittering  exhibits  at  the 
Rivergate  fascinated  all  who  saw  them, 
and  NRA  representatives  appeared  on 
talk  shows  to  spread  the  message. 

Vice  President  George  Bush  dropped 
in  for  a  visit  and  told  a  cheering  throng: 
"Whatever  the  good  intentions,  depriving 
Americans  of  their  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  is  wrong." 

The  entire  affair  was  refreshingly  at 
variance  with  editorial  cartoonists'  por- 
trayal of  the  typical  NRA  member  as  a 
pathological  gun  nut. 


Gobblers  Strut  Again 

By  1938,  wild  turkeys  had  literally  disap- 
peared from  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

Today,  the  parish  is  so  rich  in  turkeys 
that  it  is  replenishing  flocks  in  other  par- 
ishes, reports  Bob  Love,  District  VII  biol- 
ogist for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The  gobblers  are 
all  descended  from  birds  released  in  West 
Feliciana  by  LDWF  in  1967  1969  and 
1974. 

Livingston  Parish  was  the  first  to  benefit 
from  the  population  explosion.  Love  says. 

Noting  that  private  landowners  have 
aided  in  the  effort,  Love  recalls  that  late  in 
1981  officials  of  Gulf  States  Utilities 
signed  a  cooperative  Turkey  Manage- 
ment Agreement  with  LDWF 

The  following  year,  food  plots  and  trap- 
ping areas  were  established  on  the  com- 
pany's River  Bend  nuclear-plant  site  in 
West  Feliciana.  The  first  turkeys  were 
trapped  in  1983,  and  these  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  expanding  flock  in  Livings- 
ton Parish.  Further  releases  were  carried 
out  in  1984  and  1985. 

And  just  this  year.  Love  adds,  turkeys 
from  River  Bend  were  introduced  into  two 
northern  parishes — Claiborne  and 
Lincoln. 


Sting  Operation  Nips  Poaching:  State  wildlife  agents  gather  around  a  haul 
of  2,000  pounds  of  crappie  confiscated  in  search-and-seizure  raids  in  the  Lake  Larto 
area.  From  left  are  Col.  Ray  Montet,  Lt.  Ikey  Harris,  Lt.  Jesse  Ruddell,  Agent  John  Stut- 
son.  Agent  Terry  Bradford,  Lt.  Col.  Winton  Vidrine  and  Maj.  Rip  Duncan.  The  game  fish 
were  intercepted  as  they  were  about  to  be  smuggled  out  of  Louisiana  in  March  by  a 
ring  of  illegal  traders.  Ten  suspects  were  under  investigation  after  state  and  federal  un- 
dercover agents  infiltrated  the  ring  by  posing  as  buyers  and  sellers.  The  seized  fish 
were  donated  to  charity. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  LOUISIANA 

Seafood  _ 
Wild  Game 
Cookboo 


In  response  to  public  demand, 
and  after  years  in  the  making, 
it's  finally  here! 


For  many  years,  Louisiana  Conservationist  readers 
have  enjoyed  the  delectable  dishes  featured  in  our 
magazine.  Many  have  suggested  that  these 
recipes  be  collected  and  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
seafood  and  wild  game  cookbook. 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook  features  over  450  superb  kitchen- 
tested  recipes  and  pages  of  beautiful  photogra- 
phy; it  makes  an  excellent  addition  to  your  kitchen 
and  a  treasured  gift.  Inspirational  sections  like 
"Appetizers  and  Beverages,"  "Pies,  Cakes  and 
Desserts,"  "Cookies  and  Candies,"  along  with 
mouth-watering  main  meals,  make  this  a  prized 
reference  for  discriminating  food-loving  cooks. 

At  the  same  time,  every  nickel  derived  from 
sales  of  the  cookbook  will  be  used  to  support  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  and  further  the  cause  of 
conservation. 

You  can  receive  a  copy  of  The  Official  Louisiana 
Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook  for  $12. 


Qumtities  MM  on  first  jirintin^. 


Name. 


Send  your  check  or  money  order  to:  | 

Louisiana  Cookbook  j 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries    | 
P.O.  Box  15570 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 
The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  the  stated 
amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Address . 
City 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


State 


Zip 


Bass  Marigny 


2  pounds  bass  fillets 

1  cup  milk 
Vi  cup  flour 

3  tablespoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  black  pepper 
dash  cayenne  pepper 

1  cup  fine  bread  crumbs 

2  sticks  butter 

2  cups  sliced  fresh  mushrooms 

1  pound  fresh  whole  asparagus, 
steamed 

2  tablespoons  minced  fresh  parsley 
V3  cup  dry  white  wine 

Dip  fillets  in  milk.  Season  flour 
with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Remove  fillets  from  milk 
and  coat  with  seasoned  flour;  dip  in 
milk  again,  and  roll  in  bread  crumbs. 
In  large  skillet,  over  high  heat,  melt 
butter  and  brown  flilets  on  both 
sides.  Remove  fish  to  heated  platter. 
Lower  heat.  Add  one  tablespoon  of 
seasoned  flour  to  remaining  butter 


and  stir.  Cook  one  minute.  Add 
mushrooms  and  parsley;  cook  three 
minutes.  Stir  in  wine  and  cook  a 
minute  longer.  On  serving  platter  ar- 
range hot  steamed  asparagus  over 
fillets.  Spoon  sauce  over  entire  dish 
and  serve  immediately. 

Golden  Stuffed  Potatoes 

2  cups  shredded  sharp  cheese 

'A  cup  butter 

2  bunches  green  onions,  chopped 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
6  medium  potatoes 

2  cups  sour  cream 

Bake  potatoes  in  jackets  till  done. 
Cut  them  in  half  and  scoop  out 
cooked,  cooled  potato.  (Save  jacket 
for  stuffing.)  Combine  butter  and 
cheese  in  heavy  saucepan  over  low 
heat;  stir  until  cheese  melts.  Remove 
from  heat  and  stir  in  sour  cream,  on- 
ions, salt  and  pepper.  Add  cooled 
potatoes;  stir.  Place  mixture  in  po- 


tato jackets.  Place  in  pan  and  bake 
for  thirty  minutes  at  350°. 

Baked  Tomatoes 

6  small  tomatoes 

1  cup  seasoned  bread  crumbs 

1  stick  butter,  melted 

IV2  teaspoon  salt 

6  teaspoons  butter 

1  teaspoon  pepper 

V2  cup  mushrooms  finely  chopped 
V4  cup  finely  chopped  yellow  onion 

2  cloves  fresh  garlic,  minced 

Slice  off  tomato  tops  and  carefully 
scoop  out  pulp.  Invert  and  drain  (ap- 
proximately 10  minutes).  In  small 
skillet,  melt  butter,  add  onions, 
garlic  and  mushrooms.  Saute  two 
minutes.  Transfer  to  mixing  bowl; 
add  bread  crumbs  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Salt  and  pepper  inside  of 
each  tomato.  Fill  with  bread  crumb 
mixture;  top  each  with  one  teaspoon 
butter.  Place  in  shallow  baking  dish. 
Bake  thirty-five  minutes  at  325°. 
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